CONVENTIONS e 


and e 


SCHOOLS 


JULY 6-24, 1959—MIDWESTERN CAN- 
NERS TECHNICIANS SCHOOL, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. Mold Counting 
School July 6-17; Extraneous Materials 
School, July 20-24. 


JULY 9-10, 1959—tTRI STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 
Md. 


JULY 16, 1959—INDIANA CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Annual Golf Outing Meshingo- 
meshia Country Club, Marion, Ind. 


JULY 16-17, 1959 — NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer 
Meeting, Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 


AUGUST 13-15, 1959—INSTITUTIONAL 
FOOD DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA Division, 
USWGA Conference and Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Green Briar Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 9-10, 1959 — PET FOOD 
INSTITUTE, 2nd Annual _ Convention, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 15-16, 1959 — QUARTER- 
MASTER ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler-Hilton, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 29-30, 1959 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 29-31, 1959—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 28th Annual Meeting, 
Hollywool Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1959—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1959 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 55th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 16-19, 1959 — American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 1959 
International SOFT DRINK EXPOSITION, 
Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 17-20, 1959—PACKAGING 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 
Packaging Machinery Show, Coliseum, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1959 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1959—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 45th An- 
tual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pa. 


DECEMBER 12-16, 1959 — NATIONAL 
+ 00D BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Food 
ales Conference, Chicago, 


JANUARY 4-6, 1960 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
tual Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
\Vash, 
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JANUARY 7-8, 1960—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 37th Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cuttings, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 18-23, 1960 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION-CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention and Exhibit, Hotel Americana, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


FEBRUARY 9-11, 1960 — wIscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Raw Products 
Conference, Wisconsin Center Bldg., 
Madison, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1960 — Canadian 
Food Processors Association, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 


MARCH 6-10, 1960 — NATIONAL ASso- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 19th 
Annual Convention & Exposition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


JAPANESE SALMON FISHERY 
QUOTA SET 


A quota of 85,000 metric tons of sal- 
mon has been set by the International 
Northwest Pacific Fisheries Commission 
for the 1959 Japanese mother ship sal- 
mon fishery, the U. S. Department of ‘the 
Interior reports. The quota is 23 percent 
below the quota of 110,000 tons in effect 
for the 1958 season and about 29 percent 
under the quota of 120,000 tons in effect 
for 1957. The quota agreement was 
reached on May 13, 1959, after nearly 
four months of negotiations between the 
Japanese and Russian delegates to the 
Commission. The original request by 
the Japanese at the start of the negotia- 
tions was for a 165,000 ton limit with the 
Russians countering with an offer of a 
50,000 ton limit. 

Acceptance of the reduced quota by 
the Japanese is going to mean a heavy 
blow to those directly and indirectly con- 
cerned with the Japanese Northwest 
Pacific high-seas salmon fishery, accord- 
ing to a spokesman for the Japanese 
Federation of Salmon Fishing Co- 


operatives, the reports says. 
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WHOLESALE EXECUTIVE - 


GRADUATES 
Seventy-five wholesale executives, re- 
presenting sixteen major wholesale 


groups, received. certificates on June 20 
for completing the eighth annual Whole- 
sale Executive Management Course at 
Ohio State University. 

These seventy-five executives, plus 
three college professors, who attended 
the course as winners of special Mc- 
Kesson and Robbins-National Associa- 
tion of Wholesalers Fellowship awards, 
comprised the largest class in the history 
of the Wholesale Executive Management 
Course. 

This year’s class, which represented 
twenty-five states and the District of 
Columbia, adhered to a rigid schedule, 
which saw them in the class rooms from 
8:30 to 5:15 daily, plus individual case 
study periods on three evenings. 

The Wholesale Executive Manage- 
ment Course is an informative, fact- 
packed week of compressed practical 
knowledge for the wholesale executive. 
Studies included Principles of Modern 
Leadership, Labor Management and 
Human Relations, Particulars -of- Insur- 
ance, Stock Turnover and Control, Small 
Order Problems and Budget Controls. 

The Course, conducted at OSU by the 
College of Commerce Faculty, has prov- 
en so successful it was extended this 
year to include classes at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce at the 
University of Pennsylvania, June 22-27 
and at Stanford University, September 
14-19. 


JOIN FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 


Michigan Lloyd J. Harriss Pie Co., 
Saugatuck, Michigan, packers of frozen 
fruit and cream pies, and Morton Frozen 
Foods Division, Centinental Baking Co., 
New York, packers of chicken, turkey, 
fruit and similar pies and bakery prod- 
ucts, have joined the National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food Packers, - reports 
Lawrence S. Martin, Secretary-Manager 
of the Association. 

Michigan Lloyd J. Harriss Pie Co. has 
their principal office and plant at 350 
Culver Street, Saugatuck, Michigan and 
freezes by the Air Blast Method. 


Morton Frozen Foods, one of the lead- 
ing and foremost freezers of pies, din- 
ners, casseroles and bakery products 
have their main office in Rye, New York 
and plants located at Crozet, Virginia 
and Webster City, Iowa. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass—Eugene W. Fich- 


~ ter, formerly associated with the Owens- 


Illinois Glass Company on the Pacific 
Coast, has been appointed manager of 
West Coast manufacturing operations of 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Con- 
tinental Can Company, replacing John K. 
Carnahan, resigned. Mr. Fichter will 
supervise California glass plants at Oak- 
land and Pomona, making his head- 


‘quarters at the Oakland plant. 
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EDITORIALS 


GRASS ROOTS — Several weeks ago at the 
C&TR NCA Board Meeting in Wash- 

ington, George Anderson, boss 
of DAY, the public relations firm charged with the 
professional direction of the NCA Consumer and 
Trade Relations Program, took exception to the 
wording on the official Board Program which listed 
him as speaking on the “Revised” C&TR Program. 


The correct word, he said, was “re-evaluation” and, 


this has been continuous since the start of the pro- 
gram... as of course, it should be. 


But call it revision or re-evaluation, the C&TR 
Program moves ahead in keeping with the times and 
the rapidly changing food industry. 


At the same NCA Board Meeting, C&TR Com- 
mittee Chairman Lou Ratzesberger, Jr., restated the 
Program objectives: 


1—To increase prestige and vitality of canned 
foods through a program to strengthen consumer 
appreciation of their economy, nutrition, variety, 
time-saving, safety, availability, and convenience. 


2—To emphasize the importance of the Canning 
Industry in the entire economy. 


It was decided to emphasize the Food Editors 
Conference and to recognize the importance of com- 
modity groups and allied industries, and develop a 
more closely coordinated program; as part of this, 
to hold a luncheon meeting similar to the Annual 
Food Editors Conference, either at the: time of the 
NCA Annual Meeting, or at a special date. 


It was decided to de-emphasize: 


1—Sales promotion type of activity; avoid single 
commodities such as peas and corn. 


2—Remove NJVGA activity from the C&TR 
budget. 


- 3—Make use of Philadelphia Project findings, 
plus other canned foods marketing studies, but dis- 
continue field work in Philadelphia and not engage 
directly in marketing studies paid for by NCA. 


Already these recommendations are taking con- 
crete form. Last week, (June 19,) 300 members of 
the National Association of Television and Radio 
Farm Directors were guests of the Association at a 
luncheon in New York City during the course of 
their Spring-Summer Convention. Appropriately, a 
variety of canned products were served. Door prize 
was a basket of forty-nine canned foods including 
one product representative of each of the States 
where canning is a commercial industry. They were 
addressed by Carlos Campbell, by Charles H. 
Mahoney, Director of NCA’s Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau, and by Mr. Anderson. 


Mr. Campbell’s remarks appear on another page 
of this issue. The average canner feader will not 
learn one single thing from Mr. Campbell’s remarks. 
Why, then, do we reproduce it here? Our purpose 
purely and simply is to provide ammunition for the 
canner who is always about to write a piece for the 
local paper, radio, or TV program. Here it is—made 
to order. It may be of help to remove Mr. Campbell’s 
name and substitute your own. And you may want 
to make certain deletions and substitute a bit of 
local color. Chances are, however, that if the aver- 
age canner waits until he has time to make these 
changes, the piece will never reach local editors. 
Bearing in mind, then, that the NCA C&TR Pro- 
gram can only reach its maximum potential through 
grass roots participation, turn this issue over to your 
secretary now and have her make copies of Mr. 
Campbell’s remarks for local distribution. You'll 
be surprised at the results. 
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The Canning Industry Serves The 
Agricultural Economy 


BY CARLOS CAMPBELL, 
Executive Secretary 
National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Address at the Spring-Summer Meeting 
of the National Association of 
Television and Radio Farm Directors, 
Hotel Statler, New York, New York 


June 19, 1959 


The canning industry is the food 
manufacturing division of agriculture. 
You may not have heard very much 
about us because volume-wise we aren’t 
as big as wheat and corn, and some of 
the other volume food crops. The 
Government takes care of the big far- 
mers who grow these crops. Canning 
crops are grown for the most part by 
the smaller farmers. We find working 
with these small farmers, more or less 
on a partnership basis, provides a very 
effective team for the production of a 
little less than 10 percent of the Nation’s 
food supply. 


It could be that one reason why neither 
the canning industry nor the farmers 
with whom we work get front page bill- 
ing is that we are not involved in politi- 
cal activities to obtain Government hand- 
outs. We have always felt, and the 
farmers with whom we work seem to 
share this view, that the best way to 
keep an industry strong is to develop a 
sound program and work hard at keeping 
that program functioning efficiently. 
Canners and farmers working together 
have figured out a reasonable solution to 
their marketing problem, a solution that 
is peculiarly geared to the problems of 
marketing perishable fruits and vege- 
tables, but these differ only in a matter 
of degree from the problems of most 
farmers. 


The farmer who grows perishable 
vegetables has all of the problems that 
characterize the agricultural marketing 
situation; market prices that fluctuate 
widely due to intermittent periods of 
scarcity and over-production. 
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CANNING STRENGTHENS 
FARMERS MARKET POSITION 


The principal source of the farmer’s 
marketing weakness is, of course, the 
lack of storability of the perishable vege- 
table, which is accentuated by over- 
producing the market. Both of these 
marketing weaknesses are converted into 
strength by marketing the perishable 
vegetable through canning. Processing 
converts the product to a storable form 
which tends to eliminate the pressure for 
pushing the vegetable onto a reluctant 
market. Over-production of the market 
is not entirely eliminated by marketing 
through canning since the growers of 
canning crops still must wrestle with the 
same variable yields due to unpredictable 
growing conditions. The element of 
over-production due to inaccurate ad- 
justments in acreage is eliminated to a 
considerable degree in the case of can- 
ning crops because of the fact that acre- 
age is grown under contract with can- 
ners (there is a very small open market 
acreage) whose business it is to keep in 
close touch with the shifts in consumer 
demand, and to measure that in terms of 
acreage changes. 


Another important difference between 
marketing perishable food crops through 
the canning factory and marketing them 
direct without processing, is that the in- 
tegrated relationship that characterizes 
the former allows for a high degree of 
specialization both in the growing of the 
crop as well as in its marketing. 


EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 
MADE POSSIBLE 


In regard to the growing of the crop 
itself, the contract between the farmer 
and the canners is made before the 
farmer has incurred any expense, and 
thus he is in a position to make a free 
choice as to acreage to be grown and 
price he is willing to accept. That is to 
say, he is under no pressure as is the 
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farmer who grows the crop first and then 
sells it. As a matter of fact, this contract 
farming deal has another advantage. In 
the case of other crops small farmers 
who have but a few acres are handi- 
capped in that they cannot take advan- 
tage of the efficient production methods 
available to the larger and more me- 
chanized farmer. When growing can- 
ning crops on small acreage a farmer 
frequently can obtain the advantage of 
large scale farming by the type of con- 
tract he works out with the canner. 
Under such a contract the canner might 
do that portion of the job that calls for 
machine operation, and the farmer agree 
to do only those jobs for which he is 
best equipped. Thus greater production 
efficiency is achieved to the benefit of 
both. It is not difficult, therefore, to see 
that the payment to the farmer is not 
solely a price for his crop, but is his 
share of the value of that crop, deter- 
mined by the special production jobs the 
farmer agrees to perform. 


MARKET ASSURED 


Another characteristic of this inte- 
grated process is that the canner who 
performs the processing and marketing 
function is in constant touch with the 
consumer and thus is in a position to 
evaluate shifts in consumer demand. 
This information is reflected in the con- 
tracts that the canner makes with the 
farmer not only as to the acreage to be 
grown, but also as to the physical char- 
acteristics of the food product which the 
consumer prefers. The maintenance of 
this tight communication system from 
the consumer all the way to the farmer, 
is probably one of the most important 
factors of this marketing system, and 
accounts for much of the advantages 
which accrue to the farmer who markets 
through canning over those who sell 
either directly to the open market or 
through other means. Briefly this system 
of marketing is comparable to the manu- 
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facturer of non-food items who produces 
his product to meet the consumer’s speci- 
fications. In other words he knows what 
the consumer wants before he produces 
it. Most other farmers produce what 
they want to grow and having produced 
the crop, try to sell it on a market that 
happens to be close at hand, or most 
convenient, rather than to the consumer 
who wants that particular type of food 
product. 


No system can be expected to endure 
unless it performs economically. By 
converting a perishable fruit or vege- 
table into a non-perishable form it may 
be grown on land at greater distances 
from consuming centers. This permits 
the use of farm land that can otherwise 
be used only for extensive farming 
operations, which usually represents a 
smaller investment per acre. That lower 
land cost offsets the higher cost of trans- 
porting the food to the cities. The great- 
est economy, however, arises from the 
fact that all of the inedible portions of 
the fruit or vegetable are left at the 
farm. This is possible because the can- 
ning factories are located at or near the 
farms where the raw produce is grown. 

The effectiveness of any marketing sys- 
tem is not reflected alone in the organi- 
zational set-up. Much, of course, depends 
upon management. The record of the 
farmer-canner producer-marketing team 
speaks for itself. 


EVER GROWING MARKET FOR 
THE FARMER 


Time will not permit the showing of 
the detailed performance as it has af- 
fected the canner. Considering the far- 
mer; since he has complete freedom of 
choice, one may conclude that an increase 
in acreage indicates an operation that is 
favorable to him. It may be a reflection 
of better prices, it may be a reflection of 
more efficient growing practices as those 
are divided between the canner and 
grower, but all in all it reflects a situa- 
tion which the farmer considers favor- 
able. In measuring the welfare of the 
farmer who grows canning crops one 
must take into account the opportunities 
he has for growing other kinds of crops, 
and for other types of income. Conse- 
quently this comparison should go back 
through the period of Government subsi- 
dies for other crops. In 1928 2,291,000 
tons of vegetables were grown for can- 
ning. In that same year 6,108,000 tons 
were grown for the fresh market. 30 
years later in 1958 fresh vegetable pro- 
duction was only 60 percent larger, 
whereas vegetables grown for processing 
were 34 times the 1928 crop (the 1958 
crop for processing includes some grown 
for freezing). If one considers the crop 
for canning only, it was almost three 
times that of 30 years earlier. 


The population increase for that same 
30-year period was 44 percent. Conse- 
quently it is apparent that the increase 
in the growing of vegetables for canning 


has been at a much more rapid rate than 
the population increase; thus it follows 
that the per capita consumption of can- 
ned vegetables has likewise increased. 


BENEFITS TO THE CONSUMER 


It should be pointed out also that this 
system which is designed to grow the 
kind of vegetables and prepare them in 
the form the consumer wants them not 
only provides an expanding market for 
the farmer but results in benefits to the 
consumer as well. In fact, for any sys- 
tem to be a permanent success it must 
distribute the benefits equitably between 
consumer and producer. I know of no 
better way to measure that than to use 
the USDA’s record of the consumer’s 
market basket, which was given wide 
publicity by the House Agriculture 
Committee, in a report issued the first of 
this month. The Committee, however, 
failed to recognize the importance of the 
canned fruit and vegetable component of 
the market basket. This market basket 
is made up of the food items purchased 
and consumed by an average family and 
shows the retail cost, the farm value and 
the difference between those two, which 
is called the farm-retail spread. During 
the 10 years since the 1947-49 base 
period, the prices consumers pay for the 
canned fruits and vegetable in this mar- 
ket basket have increased 8.7 percent, 
which incidentally is considerably less 
than the increase in price of other foods. 
That fact has been apparent to the 
housewife. Her increased purchases of 
canned fruits and vegetables have been 
reflected in a 1958 crop of vegetables 
marketed through canning that was 1/3 
larger than that of 10 years earlier. 


It is not to be expected that the farmer 
would be satisfied merely with an expan- 
sion of his market, unless accompanied 
by a price that is favorable to him. The 
farm value of the crops that went. into 
the canned fruits and vegetables of the 
market basket fluctuated above and below 
the base period avreage; in fact, there 
were 5 years that the farm value was 
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higher, and 5 years lower, but the a- 
mount of the increased price during the 
higher years more than offset the lower 
prices of the 5 below-average years. The 
amount of the difference was a little over 
10 percent of the base period farm value 
or the equivalent of an annual average 
increase of 1.2 percent. 


This is a brief account of the story of 
how the canning industry, working 
closely with the farmer who grows the 
raw produce has worked out a system 
over the past 50 years that seems to have 
the elements of endurance, and without 
Government aid. 


TRADE GROUP PICKS SYMBOL 
TO MARK CAN INDUSTRY’S 
150TH ANNIVERSARY 

The Metal Can Industry in 
the U. S., presently engaged in laying 
the groundwork for an international ob- 
servance next year of the 150th anni- 
versary of the can’s invention, recently 
selected a symbol designed to foster 
recognition of the sesquicentennial. 


The symbol shows the unmistakeable 
shape of the familiar “tin can” super- 
imposed on an hemispheric map of the 
earth. Surrounding the globe is_ the 
legend “Metal Cans—Serving Man for 
150 years—1810-1960.” 


The individual can companies plan to 
use the symbol in their consumer and 
trade advertising and to make it avail- 
able to all industry suppliers and custo- 
mers for their own promotional pro- 
grams. It is expected that it also will be 
used on letterheads, postage meters, 
shipping labels and various displays now 
being planned. 


The history of the can began on 
August 25, 1810, when the British Crown 
granted a patent to a merchant, Peter 
Durand, for his idea of using “vessels of 
tin” to pack processed foods. Today, in 
the U. S. alone, 82 can-making companies 
with 231 plants or divisions turn out 42 
billion cans annually for hundreds of 
food and non-food products. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen Food Packers Assn. 
“Defrosts’” New Offices 


Plush new offices and a streamlined, well appointed 
new test kitchen, were unveiled last week by the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Packers at an in- 
formal “defrosting party’. Approximately 40 home 
economists and food editors were guests of the Asso- 
ciation for the official opening. . 


Located at 919 - 18th Street, Northwest, (Washing- 
ton, D. C. of course), the new offices are a vast improve- 
ment over any space occupied by the Association at any 
time in the past . . . and more indicative of the dis- 
tinguished attainments of the frozen foods industry. 


The large reception area (top right) leads to five 
general work offices, a file room, a mail and supply 
room, the executive office and, of course, the new 
kitchen. Various tints of grey and beige give an over- 
all effect of cool efficiency. 


The new kitchen (right center) embodies every latest 
improvement and was especially designed to allow the 
Association to duplicate food preparation as it would 
be conducted in the home. Mrs. Carol Best, Director of 
Consumer Information, has her desk and files in one 
corner of the L-shaped kitchen. Most of the consumer 
releases on frozen foods can now be prepared on the 
spot as recipes are developed. 


COME A LONG WAY 


Reflecting on the quarters, from the desk of his well 
appointed executive office, (lower right) Lawrence S. 
Martin, Secretary-Manager of the Association re- 
marked ‘“‘We’ve come a long way in the past 18 years. 
When the NAFFP first started in 1942, we had 19 
members and rented practically desk space in the Press 
Building at 14th and F Streets, N. W. Then, because 
we rapidly outgrew that space, we moved, in 1946, to 
1415 K Street, N. W., and the following year, took over 
the remaining space on the floor to establish a labora- 
tory and test kitchen. Continued growth and activity 
of the Association finally dictated this move. Today, 
ve are in a much better position to continue our growth 
and to offer the services that our members require. 

The staff has grown, too, in line with the Associa- 
tion’s expanded programs. NAFFP, starting with a 
Secreary-Manager and Mary Jayne Iden, his office 
manager, now has 10 staff employees serving the mem- 
bers and the industry’s needs. Among them are E. 
‘erome Webster, Administrative Assistant, H. P. 
Schmitt, Research Director, Leonard S. Fenn, Grades 
ind Standards Director and C. Bertram Plante, Public 
elations Director. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & 


MILTON, DEL., June 17—Harvest of 
Early June peas completed with normal 
yield. Harvest of sweet peas in pro- 
gress; yield about 66 percent normal. 
Lima beans and green beans need rain 
badly, particularly green beans. 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, June 9—First 
10 acres of green bean seed rotted in 
ground due to three weeks of cold and 
wet weather; other plantings coming 
through in fair condition. Poor set of 
apples and sour cherries, also due to 
rain and low temperatures at blooming 
time. 


PEORIA, ILL., June 12—190 acres of 
tomatoes; all in and looking good. Tem- 
peratures of 80 to 90 degrees the last 
ten days. Could use a light rain. 


HARTFORD CITY, IND., June 10— 
Crop of tomatoes looks real good. Condi- 
tion is just the opposite of last year 
when we were flooded out; now we are 
in need of rain. However, all crops look- 
ing good. Looks like a real big year for 
tomatoes in Indiana. 


AUDUBON, IOWA, June 15—Acre- 
age of corn seems to be a little less than 
last year. Believe this is caused chiefly 
by retirements from business. 


REINBECK, IOWA, June 16 — Corn 
acreage up about 20 percent; good 
stands, and further along than a year 
ago. Yields should be up about a half 
ton with favorable weather from now on. 


BAILEY, MICH. June 17 — Apple 
crop looks as though it would be fairly 
heavy. All other fruits and vegetables 
have had very favorable weather condi- 
tions. 


BEULAH, MICH., June 19 — Sweet 
cherries 100 percent; Red tart cherries 
50 percent, about the same as 1958. 
Most varieties of apples good so far; 
about 110 percent of 1958. 


COKATO, MINN., June 22 — Corn 
very good. We have 1856 acres of 
Golden and 393 acres of Country 
Gentleman. If crop continues as of now, 
with sufficient rains, we should have 
from 3'2 to 4 tons per acre. Crop is 
ahead of 1958 on this date. 


FAIRMONT, MINN., June 8 — Pea 
acreage about same as last year. Yield 
probably will not be up to last year’s 
record yield, Weather a little too hot 
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WEATHER 


the last three days. Vines somewhat 
shorter than last year. Harvest will 
probably start about June 15. Sweet corn 
acreage about 20 percent over last year. 
Planting about 75 percent complete. 
Moisture adequate at present time. 
Small increase in acreage of snap beans 
and lima beans. Planting about 50 per- 
cent completed. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., June 22 — 
Corn acreage is the same as last year 
and the yield looks better. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., June 22 — Pea 
crop about 70 percent of normal with 
vine growth short and short pods. Tem- 
peratures of 90 degrees for six days with 
limited moisture latter part of May and 
part of June was the cause. Some of late 
plantings may improve because of cooler 
weather the past week with some im- 
provement in moisture in some sections. 
String bean planting is about through 
with crop looking good at this time. 
Corn stands very good and two weeks 
ahead of last year with some knee high 
on June 20. 


REEDS SPRING, MO., June 8 — 
Acreage of tomatoes down approximately 
20 percent but most plantings are in 
good condition with the weather quite 
favorable at present. Yield per acre 
should be about the same as last year. 


FRANKLIN, N. C., June 23—Crop of 
green beans three weeks later than usual 
due to excessive rain during latter part 
of May. Started planting June 5 and 
expect to finish about June 30. We are 
now badly in need of more rain; barely 
enough moisture left to germinate seed. 
Will probably have. to irrigate later 
plantings to germinate the seed. 


CLYDE, OHIO, June 19—We finished 
planting tomatoes June 3 and so far the 
crop looks good. Out of our total 148 
acres planted some are suffering from 
dry weather, but on the whole looks bet- 
ter than last year. Would like to get an 
average of 12 tons per acre. To date 
better than half of cabbage is planted; 
holding rest up hoping for rain. Have 
contracted 2,783 tons. If weather con- 
ditions permit, will have about same as 
last year, 2200 tons. Will start running 
on cherries about July 6; now looks like 
it will be about half of last year. Hope 
to get around 200 tons from 150 acres. 


HAMLER, OHIO, June 18 — We have 
125 acres of tomatoes and they look good. 


OTTAWA, OHIO, June 15—Have 245 
acres of tomatoes, the same as last year. 
All set but need rain badly. 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, June 10—Com- 
pleted plantings of tomatoes on June 5, 
with most acreage planted last two 
weeks of May. Have had a little difficulty 
in planting due to rain, however, most 
acreage looks good since adequate mois- 
ture was available for starting. Early 
plantings were lost due to frost during 
mid-May. Believe the majority of 
frosted acreage was reset. Our acreage 
cut 10 percent from 1958. Most of green 
bean acreage planted in late May and 
June. Acreage is about the same as last 
year. 


CODORUS, PA., June 22 — Tomato 
acreage very small in this section com- 
pared to former years. Plants look good 
for this time of the year. 


EL PASO, TEX., June 15 — Larger 
acreage of tomatoes contracted this year 
than last. Prospective yield is expected 
to be about three to four times larger, 
unless we should have heavy rains in the 
fall, as we did the previous year. At 
present time crop looks very good. 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, June 18 — 
If weather remains cool we should get a 
much better yield of peas than last year. 
Tomatoes all planted and crop looks good 
with no trouble as yet from white fly. 
RSP cherry crop hurt by early frost. 
Will be way under 1958 by 70 to 75 
percent, 


WISCONSIN, June 19 — Quality of 
peas now being processed is excellent. 
In the South peas will be packed next 
week; expect to begin canning in the 
North on June 28. All Alaska plantings 
are out of danger as far as the pea aphid 
is concerned. First fields of corn are 40 
to 42 inches high. Rain will greatly 
benefit this crop but no moisture defi- 
ciency has been noted on the foliage. 
Bean planting is 49 percent completed. 
Now irrigating early planted beans with 
plant growth rapid and stands excellent. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby (Chicago) — 
Earl Price, Libby’s oldest vice president 
in point of service, retired on June 25 
after 43 years with the company. Mr. 
Price began with Libby as assistant 
bookkeeper in the Philadelphia sales 
branch. In 1923 he was assigned to 
manage the company’s olive packing 
plant in Brooklyn. He was transferred 
to Chicago, and from 1934 to 1947 headec 
pickles and olives sales. He was elected 
vice president in 1947 and was in charg 
of the sales of these products. At a fare 
well dinner in his honor, fellow officer: 
presented him with an engraved silve) 
bowl and candelabra set. 
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Country Gardens, Ine. stockholders 
meeting on May 29 reelected officers and 
directors presently serving. Norman 


Sorensen continues as Chairman of the 
Board and Treasurer; Glen C. Olson as 
President; Mark Peacock, Vice Presi- 
dent; and James Cota, Secretary. The 
Directors are: Mr. Sorensen, Mr. Olson, 
Mr. Peacock, Mr. Cota, and Dr. L. S. 
Gast, and Dr. Fred W. Geise. 


Paulus Brothers Company (Salem, 
Ore.)—John B. Stone, Jr., a graduate of 
Oregon State College in 1953 with a de- 
gree in Food Technology, and for the 
past 4 years supervisor of quality con- 
trol at the Zillah and Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington, plants of Stokely-Van Camp, has 
joined the Paulus Brothers Division of 
Dole-Hawaiian Pineapple Company as 
quality control director. 


Oconomowoc Canning Company (Ocon- 
omowoc, Wis.) is again extending invi- 
tations to the trade to visit them during 
the harvest season of peas, corn, and 
beans. The company had many visitors 
last season and looks forward to a repeat 
visit from many of them. 


Bercut-Richards Packing Company 
(Sacramento, Calif.) is building a new 
118,000 square foot concrete warehouse, 
which is expected to be ready for use by 
the 15th of August. With the addition of 
the warehouse the company will have 
more than 29 acres under roof, 


Big Stone Canning Company, (Orton- 
ville, Minn.) — Harvey (Red) Reynolds 
has been appointed production manager 
of the Ortonville and Arlington plants. 
Wendel Felton, formerly plant manager 
at Ortonville, asumes the position of 
sales manager. At the suggestion of 
company employes, the company has 
nemed its Ortonville plant after Frank 
W. Douthitt as a memorial to one of the 
pioneers in the vegetable canning indus- 
tr. Mr. Douthitt, as president of the 
ccinpany, invented what is said to be the 
fi :t power driven whole kernel corn cut- 
ti.g machine with a non-rotating head. 
H_ was also instrumental in the intro- 
d: ction of golden corn to the American 
ec isumer. The plant is said to have had 
tl» first automatic husking shed con- 
Vv: yor system and the first to use flota- 
tin washers for sweet corn. 
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Dr. Robert M. Schaffner, vice president 
in charge of research and quality control, 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby, told members 
of the Colorado Public Health Associa- 
tion recently, that the Nation’s food pro- 
cessors will spend $100 million for re- 
search in 1959, to give homemakers more 
and better convenience foods. Dr. 
Schaffner told the health officials that 
“Libby” has just completed a two-year 
research and development program to 
recover fruit essence lost in evaporation 
of frozen fruit juices, and that adding 
back this aroma and essence will enable 
Libby to market a product that has an 
even fresher flavor and aroma than any 
now on the market. The Libby executive 
told of the development of pre-cooked 
formulated frozen foods in plastic bags, 
that can be heated in boiling water in 10 
minutes, providing the housewife with a 
main meat dish, or a vegetable with a 
gourmet type sauce ready for the table. 
Developments of this kind, he said, meet 
ready acceptance with the American 
housewife, unable to spend the hours in 
the kitchen that some of her European 
counterparts take in preparing gourmet 
style dishes. 


Ashley, Inc., (El Paso, Tex.) packers 
of Mexican specialty food items, are now 
marketing their chili bean dip in cases 
of 24/7-3/4 oz. cans. The product here- 
tofore was available only in cases of 
48's, 


Gerber Products Company — Anthony 
Schefino has been appointed plant super- 
intendent of the company’s Oakland, 
California plant. Mr. Schefino has had 
many years of experience in the canning 
business. He was foreman with Elmhurst 
Packers when the company was ac- 
quired by Gerber in 1943, at which time 
he became assistant superintendent. 


Ackley Food Processors, Inc., Ackley, 
Iowa, is a new corporation which has re- 
cently purchased from Consolidated 
Foods Corporation the plant located at 
Ackley. Enough stock was pledged in 
less than a week in the town of 1700 
people to buy the plant for cash and to 
furnish considerable operating capital. 
The plant will be managed by Ralph Day 
with F. S. (Peck) Harrington as super- 
intendent. Both men are former Consoli- 
dated Foods employes. The company will 
pack a full line of dry pack items and 
both whole kernel and creamstyle corn. 


National Fruit Product Company, 
(Winchester, Va.) has purchased the 
Larsen plant at Kent City, Michigan, 
which will be equipped for the processing 
of apple products. The company expects 
to produce apple sauce and apple juice 
in limited quantities at Kent City from 
this fall’s apple crop, and to expand the 
operation in subsequent seasons. The 
company is presently conducting an ex- 
tensive outdoor advertising campaign 
promoting its White House Apple Sauce. 
The campaign will cover all major mar- 
kets in Virginia, West Virginia, District 
of Columbia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Ohio for a period of two 
months. 


Minute Maid Corporation has ap- 
pointed B. L. Burklow Midwest Division 
sales manager to work with Snow Crop 
brokers in the Central West. He has been 
salesman and chain store representative 
for Minute Maid since 1954. Before that 
time he was a Texas salesman for Camp- 
bell Soup Company. 


American Can Company has formally 
opened its multi-million dollar pulp and 
paper mill at Naheola, Alabama, one of 
the largest fully integrated facilities of 
its kind in the South. The mill is operated 
by the Marathon Southern Corporation, 
a Canco subsidiary and a unit of the 
Marathon Division. Operations include a 
pulp mill, a pulp bleach plant, pulp dry- 
ing facilities, and two paper machines. 
A third paper machine is being installed. 
Production includes household tissues and 
napkins, specialty papers, toweling, and 
light weight paperboard. The mill, con- 
taining nearly 500,000 square feet of 
floor area, occupies 80 acres in a 1100 
acre tract. 


Continental Can Company has sold the 
Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Company 
plants at Hartford City, Indiana, Pitts- 
burgh, and Rochester New York, to 
the St. Joe Paper Company of Jackson- 
ville, Florida. These plants, together 
with one in Chicago, which is being re- 
tained, were acquired by Continental Can 
in a merger which took place on May 27. 
The sale of the plants was in line with 
an understanding with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. Continental retains con- 
siderable acreage of woodlands in the 
South which were obtained in the 
merger, 
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Sometimes a canning problem will have a solution as obvious as a sunset. Many of the 
answers, however, require a persistent search. If you've been wrestling with a canning 
problem that seems insoluble, some of Canco’s determination may help you solve the 
puzzle. It’s worked before . . . many, many times! Your first step is to call the nearby 
Canco representative. He’ll be glad to tell you how alert, imaginative Canco service can 
make your operation more efficient, more profitable. Call today! 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Taking Goods As Needed — Tomatoes 
Weaken — Competition In Beans — Corn 
Cleaning Up — Citrus Outlook Causing 
Concern—West Coast Fruits Freely Offered. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 26, 1959 


THE SITUATION—With the current 
marketing year drawing to a close can- 
ned foods distributors are still in the 
market in a moderate way for day-to- 
day replacements, and in some instances 
are lengthening their supply positions 
moderately where higher prices, late 
packs, or tight supply conditions appear 
probable for the early months of the 
coming canned foods marketing year. 


THE OUTLOOK—While distributors 
are pretty well established on a quick 
turnover basis in canned foods purchas- 
ing, this does not necessarily hold true 
in the case of operators going in heavily 
for private label goods. Here, a sus- 
tained supply source for the season must 
be assured, and the private label distri- 
butors are the ones who are showing the 
greatest interest in forward commit- 
ments from the new season’s packs, in- 
sofar as top grades are concerned. 
Where standard or extra standard can- 
ned foods are needed for competitive 
brands, however, buyers appear content 
to go along with the market on a day-to- 
day, or week-to-week basis. 


TOMATOES — The low prices at 
which carryover 303s tomatoes are be- 
ing sold in the Tri-States, some reports 
indicate, will find increasingly costs- 
conscious canners rather conservative in 
early-season packing of this size. While 
some holders are quoting standard 303s 
at $1.20, it is reported that business has 
been done all the way down to $1.15 in 
the Tri-States, with some 1s moving at 
95 cents, and 10s ranging from $6.75 to 
$7.00. Judging from present reports 
from packers, the new canning season 
will not be under way in volume in the 
Tri-States area until mid-July. Califor- 
nia canners are not as firm in their price 
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views on tomatoes as was recently the 
case, with standard 3038s now quoted at 
$1.15, with 2%s at $1.65 and 10s at 
$6.25. On choice solid pack, 303s are 
quoted at $1.40, with 2%s at $1.95 and 
10s ranging $7.00 to $7.25 per dozen, 
f.o.b. 


ASPARAGUS—Coast reports note a 
stiffening in the market for new pack 
asparagus, particularly on _  all-green 
mammoth and colossal spears. Currently, 
fancy all-green colossal 300s are held at 
a minimum of $3.45, with No. 2 talls at 
$4.50 and 10s at $15.00. On mammoth, 
300s range $3.35 to $3.40, with 2s at 
$4.30-$4.35. 


BEANS — Canners are running into 
sharp competition from fresh shippers 
in early green bean packing operations 
in the Tri-States, with standard cut 
green round pod 303s quoted at $1.15 
and extra standards at $1.25. On stand- 
ard fiat cut green beans, $1.05 can be 
had. Fancy 3-sieve cut green beans are 
firm at $1.50. Canners are talking 
higher prices on new pack Blue Lake 
beans in the Northwest. Carryover beans 
are reported available there at $1.30 on 
standard cut 303s, with extra standard 
5-sieve cut at $1.50 and fancy 3-sieve at 
$1.75. 


PEAS — Percentage of standards is 
reported running fairly heavy in the 
new pack in the Tri-States, with stand- 
ard Alaska 303’s offering for prompt 
shipment at $1.05 for pod-run, with 4- 
sieve at $1.10. Standard pod run sweets 
are also quoted at $1.05, with extra 
standards at $1.15 for pod run and $1.30 
for 4-sieve. 


CORN—Canners in the Tri-States are 
cleaning up odds and ends remaining 
from last season’s pack, with extra 
standard crushed golden 303s bringing 
$1.4212-$1.45 and fancy $1.45-$1.50. 
Fancy whole grain white is quoted at 
$1.60 where stocks are still available. 
With progress of the new crop reported 
favorable, some canners will endeavor 
to get into production early this season 
to cash in on the current favorable 
market position. 


CITRUS—With the outlook for the 
new citrus crops in Florida giving pro- 


cessors some concern, canners are not 
pressing sales of juices, and in some 
quarters of the trade further hikes in 
f.o.b. cannery prices are looked for on 
grapefruit juice and orange juice. Cur- 
rent trade demand is routine, with prices 
unchanged from previous levels. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Canner 
prices for raw fruit are well below those 
at which last season’s short apricot crop 
moved to the packing plants, the trade is 
looking for an opening on 2% choice of 
around $3.25. Canners, however, have 
not yet announced prices for 1959 pack 
’cots . . . Coast canners have been show- 
ing more willingness to “trade” on carry- 
over cling peaches, with a good pack in 
prospect for the new season. Standard 
2s are reported available at $2.55, with 


choice at $2.65 on halves and $2.75 on . 


sliced. Some 303’s standards are reported 
at $1.75, with choice ranging $1.80-$1.85 
... Anticipating lower prices on the new 
pack, buyers have been showing little 
interest in offerings of carryover stocks 
of fruit cocktail, which are reported a- 
vailable at $2.25 for fancy 303s and 
$3.60 for 214%, with choice at $2.20 and 
$3.45, respectively ... Pears are also 
being rather freely offered as canners 
endeavor to clear out carryover holdings. 
Standard 303s can be bought at $2.00, 
with 2'es generally held at $2.75, while 
choice are $2.20 and $3.25, respectively. 


SHRIMP—Gulf canners are offering 
shrimp more competitively, and _ the 
market is easy. Regular pack 5-oz. is 
reported offering at $5.25 for jumbos, 
with large at $4.75, medium at $4.25, 
small at $3.75, tiny at $3.60, and broken 
at $3.25, all f.o.b. Gulf points. 


OTHER FISH—Sardine quotations are 
firmly held at Maine canneries, with ‘de- 
mand beginning to broaden somewhat 
and packing results, thus far in the sea. 
son, unfavorable . . . Salmon stocks are 
nearing the vanishing point in the 
Northwest, with imports from Japan anc 
Canada eking out distributor needs unti! 
the new pack is ready to move in volume 
Prices are firm . . . Warm weather i: 
bringing with it a slightly improved call 
for tuna, but distributors are covering’ 
needs only as they arise, pending « 
— degree of stability in the price 

asis, 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Lower Openings Looked For—Peas Needing 

Rain — Cream Style Corn Slips — Sloppy 

Tomato Market — Juice Shows Strength — 

Promotion Helping Kraut—Citrus Slows— 
Cocktail Shakey. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 25, 1959 


THE SITUATION—With new packs 
fast approaching, Chicago buyers are 
becoming more and more convinced many 
opening quotations will be lower than 
current spot prices. As a result, inven- 
tories are being sharply reduced with 
present buying really at a minimum. The 
only good feature about the current 
situation will show up when new goods 
are ready as distributors will be forced 
to come into the market for quick and 
early shipments. 


The pea pack in Wisconsin is now 
under way and crop prospects are down 
slightly as rain is needed in many im- 
portant areas. Prices on new pack have 
so far been only spotty and none of the 
major factors has named quotations on a 
full assortment. The coming pack of 
corn, due to start early in August, is 
having it’s effect on the spot market and 


prices continue to slide on remaining 
stocks of cream style. The tomato market 
is no better but distributors are finding 
certain items are becoming tough to find 
despite the sloppy condition of the mar- 
ket. Tomato juice has also suddenly 
turned up short and this market is now 
on firm ground. Production outlook in 
the Middlewest for both black sweet 
cherries and RSP cherries is for more 
tonnage than last year. However, this 
is a touchy crop and anything might 
happen between now and harvest time. 

There is considerabe interest here in 
the fruit situation on the West Coast and 
the trade are anxiousy awaiting first 
offerings from that area. They expect 
prices to be lower for almost everything 
except Royal Anne cherries and they will 
have their order pads out when new 
goods are ready to ship. Local stocks 
will be close to the vanishing point by 
the time first shipments are enroute to 
Chicago. 


TOMATOES — Athough the price 
structure has not improved, the trade are 
finding they cannot find some of the 
items they would like to buy. Standard 
tens are almost completely cleaned up 
and the same is true of ones. Fancy tens 
are also exhausted and fancy whole in 
both 303s and 2%s are either sold up or 
well hidden as nothing is offered here 
from local sources. California canners 


have been closely sold on solid pack tens 
and distributors might find they will have 
to wait until new pack for additional 
supplies. Standard 303s are still offered 
at $1.25 in competition with southern 
offerings at $1.10. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Buyers here 
have suddenly discovered only a hand 
full of canners still have any fancy 46 
oz. tomato juice left to sell and those 
that do have some pretty firm ideas as 
to it’s worth. The bottom is now $2.35 
and ranging up to $2.55 with the lower 
priced fringe offerings now a thing of 
the past. Extra standard 14 oz. catsup 
is very tight with last sales reported on 
the basis of $1.45 while unsold stocks of 
fancy are firmly held at $1.65. Pressure 
from California to sell #10 paste and 
catsup remains and prices vary con- 
siderably. 


PEAS — Although the new pack of 
peas is well under way, prices on that 
pack are very slow in coming. The prob- 
lem is the carryover and the fact that 
so many canners will still sell at last spot 
prices in order to effect movement. The 
trade are less convinced all the time that 
the industry will be able to raise prices 
to where they should be. The theory has 
created considerable cautiousness on the 
buyer’s part and there will be no heavy 
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FINGER-LIGHT : 
CONTROL trimmer, completely 
CUTS WASTE : 
or complete details, ° 
pecifications, prices, boost voduction. 
write: 


-H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


27 E. SOUTH ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


TOMATO TWIN-TRIMMER 


Trimming Costs in Half 


This ALL NEW automatic tomato 
redesigned to 
give double capacity, feeds tomatoes 
through the machine with pressure as 
sensitive as human touch. Dual circu- 
larknives uniformly trim each tomato, 
eliminate unnecessary product waste, 
Installs easily on 
existing conveyors. Stainless steel cut- 
ting parts easy to clean and maintain. 


Cut Your 


CORN CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
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MARKET NEWS 


movement from the new pack. A difficult 
situation at the moment. 


CORN — The trade still can’t buy 
whole kernel corn but they can now buy 
cream style for less money. -That new 
corn will cost less seems obvious now to 
all concerned and the industry has been 
cutting prices in anticipation of things 
to come. Fancy cream style can be pur- 
chased at $1.50 for 308s and $8.75 for 
tens while extra standard is available 
at $1.35 and $7.50. However, regardless 
of price, those canners that get into 
production first on whole kernel are go- 
ing to find a ready and willing market, 
at least until the pipe lines are filled up. 


KRAUT—This is not what is normally 
considered kraut weather but the Kraut 
Association continues to push it’s pro- 
gram for the use of kraut in summer 
dishes and it is a good one. Sales are 
normal for this time of the year and the 
industry appears to be in an excellent 
stock position. Prices are firm at $5.25 


for fancy tens, $1.55 for 2%s and 
$1.12% for 303s. 
CITRUS — Despite the advent of 


warmer weather, sales of orange juice 
and blended juice have slowed consider- 
ably. The accent here has been on grape- 
fruit juice simply because of the large 
spread in price between this item and 
orange juice. Florida canners are un- 
concerned as stocks left unsold probably 
will be insufficient to last until new pack 
anyhow. Many canners are confining 
sales to regular customers at prices 
which are firm at $2.65 for grapefruit 
juice, $3.50 for blend and $4.50 for 
orange all in 46 oz. tins. 


ROYAL ANNE CHERRIES — 
Another short pack has been anticipated 
right along and now it looks as though it 
may be even shorter than expected. The 
industry is running into a lot of 
“doubles” which must be culled out re- 
ducing even further the small tonnage 
available. Bookings have been heavy and 
pro-rating may be necessary. First quo- 
tations have fancy 303s at $3.60, 2\%s at 
$6.00 and tens at $20.75 with choice 
listed at $3.35, $5.70 and $19.45. 


COCKTAIL—The cocktail market is 
a little bit on the shaky side as new pack 
prices are expected to be lower and there 
has been some under the table dealing on 
choice 24%s of questionable quality. The 
current price on this item is $3.40 but 
the trade would not be surprised if this 
price slipped before another pack is 
ready. Tens are so tight prices will prob- 
ably be uneffected until the last moment 
with 303s in almost the same position. 


APPLESAUCE — This is a routine 
situation currently and the trade feel 
there is little reason for any change 
pricewise. The movement of sauce is up 
again this year but unsold stocks are 
likewise up slightly and the two should 
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balance out just about right. New York 
canners are still quoting fancy grade at 
$1.30 for 303s and $7.00 for tens while 
Pennsylvania processors are generally 5c 
and 25c higher. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Strike Averted — Carryover Fruit Stocks — 

Light Cherry Crop — ‘Cots Running To 

Small Sizes — Heavy Peach Crop To Be 

Curtailed — Cocktail Moving — Spinach 

Prices Run Wide Range — Seek To Control 
Surplus Tomatoes. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 25, 1959 


ERIKE AVERTED — The threatened 
tie-up of the California canning indus- 
try, scheduled for June 17th unless a 
new contract with organized workers 
was adopted, was averted just before the 
deadline was reached at a meeting held 
at San Francisco. Settlement of the con- 
troversy between the Teamsters’ Cali- 
fornia State Council of Cannery Unions 
and representatives of the California 
Processors and Growers Association, the 
California Packing Corporation and 
Libby McNeill & Libby was reached fol- 
lowing a 16-hour negotiating session in 
San Francisco. The unions had been 
seeking pay raises of 15 cents to 34 cents 
an hour for some _ 60,000 cannery 
workers. 


CARRYOVER STOCKS — The Can- 
ners League of California has come out 
with a report that canners’ stocks of 
canned clingstone peaches as of June 1st 
were well above those of a year earlier. 
Stocks on hand at this date amounted to 
3,039,467 cases, on a No. 2% basis, 
against 2,481,898 cases at a correspond- 
ing date last year. Stocks of other can- 
ned fruits however, were well below the 
level of a year ago. Freestone peaches 
totaled 868,993 cases, against 960,529 
last year; pears 950,922 cases against 
1,191,551; apricots 116,921 cases against 
604,166; sweet cherries, 25,413 against 
54,002 and figs 194,551, against 205,348. 
The cling peach situation is such that 
W. C. Jacobsen State Agriculture Direc- 
tor, has ordered a 12 per cent cutback in 
production to avoid flooding the market. 
Fruit in general is running to smaller 
size than usual this season, owing to the 
exceedingly light rainfall. 


CHERRIES—The harvesting of cher- 
ries is getting under way but this fruit 
is in comparatively light supply. The 
crop is somewhat larger than that of 
last year, but still lacks much of being 
normal. Last year’s opening prices were 
the highest in years but with another 
light crop the canned item is still priced 
at a high level. Some canners, in fact, 
are making use of 1958 price lists almost 


without change. No. 303 choice in heavy 
syrup is offered at $3.35, with No. 2% 
choice priced quite generally at $5.70, 
No. 10 fancy and choice flirt with the 
$20.00 price tag. 


APRICOTS—Apricots are a good crop 
this year and canning operations are 
well under way, with prices about as 
they have been in recent months. Can- 
ners are paying from $85.00 a ton to as 
much as $100.00. This fruit is running 
to smaller sizes than usual, owing to 
the near-drought conditions, so that the 
larger sizes are at a premium. Last : 
year’s pack was a very light one and all 
canners seem anxious to make a much 
larger one this season. Buyers are call- 
ing for early deliveries and this is much 
to the liking of canners, doing away with 
much handling. 


PEACHES — The cling peach crop 
will be a large one this year and will not { 
be utilized in full, owing to the heavy 
carry-over of the canned item. A green 
drop is being made and considerable 
fruit will not be harvested. Here too, 
fruit is running to small size and if any 
premiums are paid growers it will be for 
large sizes. Prices for hold-over clings 
remain about the same as those that 
prevailed at the opening of the new 
year, with fancy No. 2%’s selling at 
$3.00 for both halves and sliced. Prices 
to growers for the new crop are down 
somewhat from those of last year. 


FREESTONES—A carry-over situa- 
tion also prevails on canned freestone 
peaches, but this is not as marked as is 
the case on clings. This fruit is marketed 
extensively in the fresh form and as a 
dried item, and canners are not called 
upon to handle the full crop. Full lists 
of last year’s pack are still available but 
pressure to sell is not as heavy as on 
some other items. Some sales have been 
reported of late on No. 2%s fancy at 
$3.15, with No. 10s moving at $11.50. 


COCKTAIL—As is so often the case, 
quite an increase jn demand for fruit 
cocktail is in evidence this month. Choice 
is moving at $2.25 for No. 303, with the 
No. 2% size priced at $3.50 and No. 10 
at $13.25. Some canners held down their 
packs of fruit cocktail last fall and re- 
port their holdings well below those of 
a year ago at this time. 


SPINACH — The California spring 
spinach pack proved rather larger than 
had been estimated by some leaders in 
the trade, amounting to 2,315,374 cases, 
converted to the regular No. 2% basis. 
This was almost 70 per cent larger than 
the pack of last year, and well above 
some of the early estimates. Almost one- 
half of the pack was in the No. 303 size, 
with the No. 10 size next in line, followed 
closely by the No. 2% item. Prices are 
running a rather wide range, but this is 
not unusual. Some canners have priced 
fancy No. 2% spinach at $1.67%, while 
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others have their holdings listed at 
$1.87%4, with featured brands somewhat 
hizher. In fact, one nationally adver- 
tised brand is priced at $2.10. 


TOMATOES —A special meeting for 
all tomato growers in the San Jose, Calif. 
area was held recently in the Super- 
visors chambers in the County Court- 
house to discuss a proposed marketing 
order for processing tomatoes. The order 
would entail control of surplus proces- 
sing tomatoes on the basis of a preplant- 
ing allotment. Large acreages have been 
panted to tomatoes without any provi- 
sions for the disposal of crops. This de- 
spite the fact that there are heavy hold- 
ings of canned tomatoes in first hands 
for which there is no immediate market. 


SAFEWAY JOINS COUPON 
SERVICE 


The New York division of Safeway 
Stores has joined the Retailer Service 
division of the Nielsen Coupon Clearing 
House. 

Safeway, representing 175 stores in 
the Metropolitan New York area, brings 
the total number of stores now being 
served by the Clearing House to 4,050. 

All member stores forward manufac- 
turer’s coupons received from consumers 
to the Clearing House which reimburses 
the store immediately and then collects 
from manufacturers, 


NCA BRIEFS 

“NCA Briefs”, (Volume 1 No. 1) a new 
publication by the Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program of the National Can- 
ners Association, made its appearance 
this week. Its objective is to provide in 
capsule form timely information on the 
fast changing food industry not readily 
available elsewhere. The first issue pro- 
vides facts and figures showing the con- 
tinuing growth of voluntaries and co- 
operatives, and listing the 1958 retail 
volume of the 19 leading firms. It de- 
scribes some of the findings of the 
“Philadelphia Project” concerning out- 
of-stock, and carries a good many other 
capsuled comments of timely informa- 
tion. Publication dates will be flexible 
within four to six week intcrvals. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED APRICOTS 
(Basis 24/21%4’s) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, June 1,016,000 620,000 
Pack 4,165,000 1,862,000 
5,181,000 2,482,000 
Shipments April to June 1...... 695,000 239,000 
Shipments, June 1 to June 1.. 4,561,000 2,348,000 


CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 
(Basis 24/214’s) 
1957-58 1958-59 


Carryover, Jume 105,000 174,000 
Pack 969,000 961,000 
Shipments April to June.......... 122,000 115,000 
Shipments, June 1 to June 1.. 900,000 841,000 
CANNED PEACHES 

(Basis 24/2%4’s) 
(1957-58 : 1958-59 
Pack 23,877,000 24,806,000 
Total Supply 28,540,000 
Shipments, April to June 1.... 4,949,000 3,318,000 
Shipments, June 1 to June 1..26,419,000 24,119,000 

CANNED PEARS 

(Basis 24/214’s) 
= 1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, 1 2,662,000 2,488,000 
Pack .. 8,568,000 7,883,000 
Shipments April to June 1...... 1,672,000 1,373,000 
Shipments, June 1 to June 1.. 8,742,000 8,281,000 

CANNED PURPLE PLUMS 

(Basis 24/2%4's) 
_1958-59 
Carryover, June 1 107,000 
1,271,000 
Total Supply 1,468,000 
Shipments April to June 0.0... . 184,000 
Shipments June 1 to June 1 1,208,000 
Stocks, June 1 260,000 


CANNED GREEN & WAX BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 


Pack, July 1 to Jan. 1... ....26,367,299 26,143,316 
Pack, Jan. 1 to June l.... 983,029 1,112,908 
Total Supply to June 1 ..... 32,058,289 32,705,496 
Shipments during May ...... 2,219,468 2,142,806 
Shipments, July 1 to June 1..25,841,022 25,962,923 
CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 


Carryover, June 1 3,901,038 8,495,074 


Pack 37,806,943 33,110,010 
Shipments during May ............ 2,404,513 2,717,174 


Shipments, June 1 to June 1..33,212,907 31,955,333 
Stocks, June 1 8,495,074 9,649,751 


SWEETPOTATOES FOR 
PROCESSING 


Revised standards for sweetpotatoes 
for canning or freezing were announced 
June 18 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to become effective July 24. 
They supersede standards in effect since 
1951. 


The revision eliminates the U. S. No. 2 
grade from the present’ standards, 
changes requirements of the U. S. No. 1 
grade to meet current processing prac- 
tices, and classes as culls sweetpotatoes 
not meeting requirements of ‘the No. 1 
grade. 


The only change from the proposed re- 
vised standards published in the Federal 
Register of May 22, 1959, is addition of 
the words “or Freezing” to the title of 
the standards. 


These standards are intended to be 
used as a basis for contracts between 
growers and processors. 


DEATHS 


George A. Richmond, for years secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Richmond-Chase 
Company, 817 The Alameda, San Jose, 
California, passed away June 15, follow- 
ing an illness of several years. Most of 
his life was spent with this canning con- 
cern, a pioneer in the industry. 


Thomas L. North, one of the old line 
food brokers, died at his home in Balti- 
more on June 21. Mr. North had long 
been right hand man of Thomas J. 
Meehan of the Baltimore food brokerage 
house bearing his name, and continued to 
operate the business after Mr. Meehan’s 
death in 1922, until he retired about 10 
years ago. After his retirement he con- 
tinued to handle a few select accounts 
under his own name. Mr. Meehan was 
the first president of the National Food 
Brokers Association so that the Meehan 
company was very prominent in the food 
brokerage business fcr many years. Mr. 
North is survived by his wife Anna and 
daughter. Mrs. Roger E. Pumphrey. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 45 
Mamoth 3.40 
Large 3.35 
Med.-Small 3.20-3.25 
i 3.00 
Med.-Small 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.40 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & bay 
No. 80 1.40 
No. 1 Pic | 60 
1.75-1.90 
11.50-12.00 
BEANS, StTrRINGLEsS, GREEN 
East 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Gr., No. 303........1.40-1.50 
No. 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std, Out Gri, 8 97% 
No. #03 1.25 
No. 7.25 
No. 10 
Gr. Wh. Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 2 10 
No. 1.25 
Wax, tA Wh., 3 sv., No. 505: 20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 808.........- 1. 50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., 1.40 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303......2.10-2.75 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
o. 10 7.50-8.00 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., “Cut, 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.3714-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
Ex. BOB 35 
No. 7.75-8.25 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
Std. No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 6.25 
BLUE LAKES 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 303..............1.75 
No. 9.75 
Ex. » No. 303... 
No. 8.25 
Std., Ne. 1.30 
No. 10 — 
REANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., a Gr., No. 303 ....2.25-2.50 
No. 14.00 
No. 12.25 
Medien. 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WEstT 
Fey., 2.35 
No. 13.00 
2.15 
No. 10 12.00 
egy No. 303 1.65 
No. 9.75 
Ex. Sta, Gr. & W., No. 303... i. 45 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
No. 308 ......... 1.20-1. 
1.05 
5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303 ........ + 00 
No. 10 6.00 


Diced, 


-90-1.00 
No io” 
No. 5.00- 
we C.S. Golden 
8.75-9.50 
Ex. “Std, BOR 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 1 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.60 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Fey., 
No. 12 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., No 
o. 10 
Std., No. 303 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 palin 
No. 
PEAS 
East ALASKA 
Fey., 1 sv., 
1 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., 8 oz. 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. — 
3 sv., No. 
Ex. Std., 2 Dog: 
3 sv., No. 303 1,25-1.35 
No. 10 8.00 


Pod Run, No. 303 1.05 


East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303 
No. 10 7.25 
Ex. Std.. No. 303 


No. 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 6.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 


1 sv., No. 308 .... 


4 sv., 
4 sv., No. 10 

Mip-West SWEETS 
3 sv., No. 808.........00 1.50-1.621%4 


10 
6. 00 


2 
«+ No. 303. ....1.20-1.30 


Ex. 3 sv. 
No. -50-8.50 
1.10-1.25, 
No. 10 7.0007 50 
No. 7.50 
Std., ‘Une. No. 308 ........1.10-1.17% 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%4....1.55-1. 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., No. 1.50-1.55 
-5.50-6.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 .........0 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.25 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.75-4.95 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ............ 1.40 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark Fey., No. 308... 
No. 2% 1.85 
o. 10 5.65 
Calif., Fey., No. 1.25 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.00 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., & 1.05-1.10 
No. 2% 2.45-2.6¢ 
No. 10 9.76 
rOMATOES 
‘TRI-STATES 
Ex. Std., No. 308 1,.45-1.50 
. 2% 


10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex, NO. 1.15-1.20 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2 
No. 10 
Std., No. 1 05 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2% 2.15 
10 7.25-7.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 01.75 
No. 2% 
No. 10 9.50 
Std., NO. 308 1. 20 
No. 65 
Std., No. 308........... 15 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
COME, 14 1.50 
No. 8.50-' ry 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ... 
No. 10.50 
(Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 .-7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 10.85 
No. 10 (per doz.) 80%... — 
TOMATO PUREE 
Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1 
10 
Mid- Fey., 1.045, 
No. 971% 
No. 6.25-7.00 | 
Md., Fey. 1.045, No. 
No. 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.30-1.35 
Sta., 303 20 
0. 
Calif. 
No. 303, Fey. 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
Choice, No, 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.75 
APPLES (East) 
«» No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
16.00 
3.85 


10 
Choice, No. 2% 
No. 10 


16.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
2.65-2.75 
17.00 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 2.25-2.30 
13.50-14.00 
No. 10 20.7 
5.70 
19.45 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.30 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 13.75 
Choice, No. 303 2.22 
3.40-3.50 
No, 10 13.25 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
1.85 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.80 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303......2.07% 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
SOB 
No. 2% 
No. 10 9. 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2% 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 2.8744-3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
No. 2% 8.80 
No. 10 13.50-13.60 
2.20 
No, 2% 
No. 10 12.35 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
o, 2% 2.75 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No, 2......3.47% 
No. 2% 4.02% 
No. 10 15.00 4 
2.80 
Ho. 2% 3.50 
10 11,75 
— 
Std Halt ‘Slices Wor 
2 
No. 10 
PLUMS, 
1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
1,95 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS 
46 oz. 50 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.07%4-1.10 
46 oz. 2.65 
ORANGE 
46 
oz 
32 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.35 
46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 
2.45-2.50 
5-2.55 
Calif., “No. 1.05 
oz. 2.25 
4.60 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 34.00-36.00 


V's 21.50-22.00 
Med., Red., 
16's 15.50-16.50 
Sockeye, 12.00 
13.00 

Chum, 18.00-19.00 


10.50-11.50 


Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s 
Ovals 
No. 


Jumbo 6. 4° -6.00 
Large 
Small 4,905.10 
Broken 50 
TUNA—Per Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s....11.50-12.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 


0.25-10.75 
Chunks 9.50 
Grated 


7 
Fla., Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
1 SV., NO. 10 
2 sv., No. 100 
3 SV., No. 808 4001.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02. 95-97% 
4 8V., NO. 10 0007.75 
3 Sv., NO. 308 
8B NO. 10. 2527.60 
3.15 
Maine, %4 Oil 
Oil Key Carton 10,60 


